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For the Rural Repository. ity. ‘The fruit has passed the days ||third ; 
S Vi] IM > of its paleness and is now blushing ; 

J | = a ! 
2 U M NM IR . red. The new-mown hay addresses 


another sense and tells the 
grateful tale. 


same | 
The waving grain, | 





. } 
brown by its constant exposure, 
. ! 
shews that it has long been on 


familiar terms with the sun. And! 
then the evening and the night! 
only confirm the same tidings. 


What a fire is kindled up in those 
They look like im. 


= mense sheets of beaten copper, and 


ty 
“<= sunset clouds! 


from the oppressiveness of the air 
that 


one might believe there was 





we were still boarding at the hotel, 
longed for a change of residence. 


but 
During this 
period we had three times listened tothe pulpit elo. 
quence of Mr. Boyd, and had cultivated his friend. 
ship with mutual satisfaction, ‘Theresa particular. 
ly seemed interested in his welfare, and when she 
spoke of him to me, with tears in her eyes extolled 
his talents and amiability, lamented the fecblencss 
of his health and the impossibility of its restoration. 
‘ But the sweetest flowers fall earlicst to the 
ground,’ said she. ‘The brighter our hopes, the 
likelier they are to enecvunter disappointment.’ 
‘There was 
uttered 


in her voice and manner when she 


these words an unaccountable tone of 


despondeney—despairing, but inexpressibly me- 











| 
as much truth as faney in the com. | lodious. She must have felt at the moment a 
s<= parison. ‘They will darken as the || presentiment of future sorrow, an anticipation of 
night advances, till they have as. | the calamities that subsequently fell to her lot, 
AS sumed a dull lead color, but they! From expericnce she could not have spoken— 
aT will not entirely cool, and if no she had as yet participated in no suffering, and 
“Tuer comes thy glory in the Summer months, heat is disp] aye d, you will still feel its power. with the single Cxce ption of having incurred 
With light and heat refulgent."— T'rompson | Summer is come. I will throw myself in the | parental displeasure on my account, her exist- 
Summer is come, glorious, glowing, fervid | shade of the forest tree, and dream as much as Tjence, like the insect of a day, had been passed in 
summer. ‘There is no need of looking into the | please. There are no chills in sumimer. I will conta rrupted sunshine. Mr. Boyd, too, was 
Almanac for confirmation of this fact: it is ver Il) tunge into the flashing waters; there are no || fully aware of his situation—he knew how frail 
plainly revealed all around us. Spring is al cramps in summer. I will ramble in the carly {was the nature upon whieh his early being 
doubtful season. There comes a fine day, th I lawn and brush away the dew, before the sun jd pended, Speaking of it one evening as the 
air is balmy, the south breeze sultry, and you] andrink it up. I will sip the honey from the || three of us sat together, ‘1 am withering,’—said 
flatter yourself that the warm weather has sct Hi vtals of the white clover, at the risk of robbing jhe daily wasting away—l know that the worm 
in. 7 you permit your feelings to lead you at i the bee and his perquisites. He will not grudge |)of disease is gnawing at the root of my existence 
will, is more than an even chance that you|| it me; for the summer is come and there is! and that I must soon sink to the grave, but—and 
pain yourself of your sheep's clothing and com: Wey of white clover. 1 will live long days but || as he e levated his eyes,a momentary halo seemed 
forth decked as airy and gay as the carly flows ot ew y will quickly mgs for they shall be days of |\to flicker around his expressive faco—* I am 
that are springing up at your fect. If you have i li I will sleep short nights, but they shall | prepared ! Iam waiting ! 
done this unwise thing, you may be sure that]! b enough, for L will sleep soundly. I will |} ‘ His voiee ceased, but his gaze was still 
you have laid up mat rials for repentance: | take my fill of pleasure WV hy + should I not ?|}upward, and his lips continued to move as if in 
Spring’s smiles are evaneseent. I will not call Summer is come. C.F.L.F. |prayer. It was evening—sunset—and the cool. 
them deceitful. ‘I'hat is too harsh a saan't \l ine summer-breeze, as it wafted through the 
There is no hypocrisy in nature. ‘There is non | SPLBEOT PAL BS | oy» n window, fanned the polish of his expansive 
in nature’s children. It is only when we have | brow, around which the curls of his dark hair 
learnt to act our part, that we are deccivers. Do | From the Philadelphia Visiter j\clustered. ‘Theresa’s gaze and mine were irr 
we call the infant deceitful whose faee is ever) sistibly riveted upon his countenance ; he seemed 
varying between smiles and tears W, ll, that is THE MARRIAGE CERTIPICATE., to us more than an earthly being —SO pale » ye tio 
spring in human existence. If, then, you know | Continued.) | handsom: ; not the flush of hope nor the bloom 
so little that you cannot discern the signs of th CHAPTER IV. of health, but the spirit-like hue of disease and 
tunes, and expect stability in that which is pro- | No home, no hope con bring relies the holy calmof resignation. In connexion w it ’ 
verbially mutable, you must abide the conse-| Ther who hides a blighted mane subsequent events, how painful to me Uae 
quences. Your gossamer drapery shall not pro For hearts unbowed by stormiest griet remembranee of that hour! 
tect you, and your premature expectations shall Will break t ith the breeze of shame } “Our acquaintance and friendship with M) 
be blighted. Fait Boyd necessarily introduced us to the circle in 
But Summer ie come. ‘Ther no room fo! ‘IT was now,” said Mr. Barry, in continuation! which he was intimats , or rather in which le 
doubt. You may dress as lightly as you plea liof his narrative, ‘a imarried man. ‘The feeling, stood as the center; and in the short space of 
The sun has gained a complete ascendancy. || Was new—it was impressive. But Theresa three weeks Theresa and I became so much 
Whether wind, or rain, or sun is the order of th mine—by marriage minc—no power on earth, atta ltot ciety in which we mingled at 
day, it is the same thing, as fur as warmth i ave death, could part us! cC— , that we concluded to muke it our 
cones rned. Ifthe wind blow, there ts a farnac After o turn to the hotel trom the clergy-|| permanent residence, and rented a house for th 
glow in its breath. If the rain fall. ther I paid for the} of th age and), purp the situation of which was in the lnm 
wiltriness in the a {tt , re untem. |! « d it act from ¢} } liat ghborh le t Mr. Boyd's dweitlis 
perced with a bree ther ' re! not t red rd With t 
= ie ' 
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our abode vr ly, ond even to afford s seve »ral || blinded by their assiduous and insincere profes- || forehead, paced the drawing-room w ith a barrie d 


household luxuries. 
frame, two stories in height, with a large hall | 
and double parlors on each side, besides a kitchen | 
back, and a stable at the end of the lot. 
of parlors I furnished as a place of study for 
myself, having resolved to devote my hours to! 
pursuits of a literary nature, for which I had a! 
taste, instead of engaging in the bustle, ac tivity, || 
and care of commercial life. ‘The thirty thousand | 
dollars that I inherited from my father yielde d| 
me an income of two thousand a year, and that! 
sum as we subsequently ascertained was moré 
than doubly sufficient to answer our demands. 


. 
he house stood back from the street, and was) 


surrounded by more than an acre square, which 
had been tastefully arranged so as to present a 
varicty of artificial grottos, arbors, groves and || 
fountains. Flowers in delightful profusion were 
scattered over the scene, and the delighted eye 
The 
that Italy-like place, lying at ease upon the 


wendered from beauty to beauty. re, 
green 
shady 

We! 


and, 


sward or walking arm-and-arm through the 

path, did Theresa and I pass the summer. 
were in the habit of reading to each other, 
among the 
be 
we would sit 


shrubbery and perfume of flowers and 
neath the lengthened shade of the tall poplar, 
the heat, I 
remember well how I loved to listen when the 


during mid.day and 


musical rhythm of Young’s Night Thoughts was 


rendered trebly harmonious by the tones of 
Theresa’s sweet voice. 

** Thus the time passed ;—we were happy—im- 
measurably so. Recollection dwells upon the 
thought of it. It was the brightest spot in my 
existence—and the heart that is subdued, not 
broken, by ils sorrows, delights to trace the sun 


shine of the past to muse upon rem 


* St. Paul’s Church at C———, 


ntbered joys! 
was the only 


The 


reared in 


one in the place of the same denomination. 


structure was of stone, and had been 


173) at the private expense of a wealthy gent] 


man, who died shortly after its completion and 


left it by will to the smal] but sclect congregatir 


mm 
nin the habit of wor- 
Augustin B 


which I speak, was a 


who, with himself, had be: 


shipping within its walls. who 


of 


ovd, 


was rector at the time 


young man, twe uty-three vears of age, but to 
appearance four or five years older. At the age 


of twelve he had been admitted into Yale College, 


and at seventeen received the degree of Bachelor 


of Arts. He 


preparing for the ministry ; 


remained nearly two years longer 


Visited various coun. 


tries and improved himself by travel; returned to 
the United States about the time of his majority. 
He had been left an orphan in infaney—his father 
and mother dying within a year of cach other. 
He was not destitute however, nor dependent 
upon the kindness of relations. "The property 
that devolved to him on the death of his parents 


yielded hii more than a competence. tly 
after his return from Europe, while ata watering 
place, he formed an acquaintance witha lady o 
wealth, which resulted in marriac She wa 
his senior by several years, and had no preten 
sions to be auty, bul wasa woman ofextrac ' 
attainments and depth of mind. Suitoy 
formerly flocked around herin abi i t 
ing her hand, but she knew Wa t 
oh) eft, a ii aireretion on rt 


The building itself was of} sions. 


One set | 


\ and by no means of a cold or reserved disposi ition, | 


| riage was proposcc 


lin the slightest degree, 


| came Augustin Boyd, who, more fortunate than 


1 || hand 


They dared not flatter her—it would | ste p. 
have been an insult to her good sense. 


Resuming his seat, 
They did |and continued his history. 
all clse, but in vain—she still remained single, 


he became calm again 


“ They eloped—my wife and my false friend ! 
| I had not entertained a single suspicion of it, and 
|. . 7 . . . 
| imputation of coquctry, of which she was ineapa-|| the whole truth flashed at once upon my mind ! 
| bl ec. 


and her rejection of so many exposed her to an 


As mistress of a fortune and unmarried, she | | was stunned as it were—stupified by the sud. 


was necessarily liable to offers of matrimony ;|| de nness of the blow. Anger suceceded; and 
like 


| how was it possible for her to rebuff the affections li de parted, stalked before me—like Banquo’s shade 
that were proffered ? Nor, though she did not at} 


fearful resolutions of revenge, ghosts of the 


they came and went. 


Retrospeetion maddened 
i! 2 
but i me; it brought back to mind the happiness that 
. ° ! 
}simply and dispassionately declined when mar-|, had been mine, the love and peace of other days! 
} . 2 
1. 


' 
manner of her denial, it was 


once crush the hope, did she encourage it; 


So ingenuous too was the | What a contrast was now presented—my wile 
|} an adultress—that friend a villain ! 

to injure the feelings of|| ‘* Pursuit of the fugitives I did not attempt ; 
but, myself 


brooding over the 


in noinstance known, 


If it lost her a lover it secured her} 
among the | 


| me-—inconsolable—almost insane. 


| the rejected, cloistering within doors, remained 


ja friend. Finally, rest, as a suitor, calamity which had befallen 


‘Time though 
| 

those that had preceded him, was accepted. 
was at 


Iler | | will wear away the deepest trace of anguish. 


last solicited by one whom she’! After the tempest of my feelings had abated, 


believed disinterested ; nor was her impression |! reflection settled into a kind of monotonous sor- 


ie ‘rroneous; he sought her affections only—not \ row, and I became more reconciled to my fate, 


1 more like the being Tn: uturally was, 


{| 


‘her wealth. 


“Mrs. Boyd, like her husband, was an orphan; “Amidst the first shock of grief my intention 


(a descendant of the gentleman of whom I have!) was to leave C———, and immure myself in 


ispoken as the founder of the Episcopal church at, some secluded country village or town in the 


[C———mm, The re ctorship happened to be vacant!) West, scarcely to be known, and never to emerge 
,at the time of her marriage, and which it was) from obscurity. ‘This resolution was abandoned 
easy for her husband to obtain. Both had min-|)and I remained with Susan and another servant 
gled much in the world, and as retirement was |in the same house, busy among my books, and 
an object, she respectfully solicited him to apply strenuously endeavoring to bear up against my 


for it. C——— washer native place; the home fate. ‘The affair of my dishonor, as a matter of 


of childhood is cver endeared to us, and there, | course, became the theme of conversation among 
surrounded by old scenes and the recollections |the inhabitants of the place, and afforded an 
they recalled, did she desire to live. He applied | ample topic of scandal to the gossiping. 

and was accepted. At C—— — therefore they * Bighteen months passed away; L was stillat 
established themselves, and Mr. Boyd, who was |C———-,—still closeted with my silent com 
by nature and education competent, entered upon | panions, books, Susan was my house-keeper, 
the dutics of his new situation with a cheerful and her assiduity to pleas amply atoned for her 


heart, and a determination unbigotedly to uphold, former indiseretion in regard to the elopement. 


the precepts and the 


sanctity of religion. All at onee, in the midst of my solitude, | was 
* Rich themselves, the humble salary which | surprised by the receipt of a letter from my erring 
the congregation afforded was important to Mr.) wile. I knew the hand-writing. With a trem 
Boyd and his wife, only as additional means, bling hand I broke the seal, and read. Oh God! 
together with a large income, by which to diffuse | oh God !”’ 
laround them the blessin of unostentatious Here Mr. Barry again broke off, and rising from 
charity. They lived happily, but the duration of, his scat paced the drawing-room. In a minute 
| the ir wedded joy was brief. Mrs. Boyd gave birth | or two he resumed the thread of his narrative, 
lto a daughter, but alinost the same moment which || but continued on his feet, and appeared more at 
ushered another into being proved fatal to her. ease in the delive ry of words than while in a 
* At the time Theresa and I took up our’ st d ntary position. 
residence at C———, the rector had been abou After reeciving this letter,” said he, “I did 
six months a widower. ‘The o1 1 of o not remain at C——, but makine a sale of the 
acquaintance with him I hay rea related, | household effects came back to the city, where I 
‘}and blessed with the affections of a wife upo iad been but a few weeks ri turned when my 
vhom Id ated, and the socicty of a f a father’s only brother, heirless and intestate, dis d: 
could LI be ot! : than hay Th ind IT came into the possession of his wealih, to 
» Was fatal tho t enaced in emill, the amount of upwards of cieht thousand dollar 
d ior J”? But acct on of fortune brought no addition 
tere Mr. Barry wa ited f comforft—tt only made me me desolat 
‘Csuilt ! di 10 j ‘ not ther Lo pal ke of it! 
if ithy LZ | count i j i till ’ 0 Ih a ho more 
fa a wated cino 1 ‘| I kn not wher iit wa 
\\ irtner of her guilt, « 
j , \ ‘ | i I ! \ ne 
i | t rt . rcnh Ole 
‘Too rf I t 1 Py ioe ' 
j | ’ ’ } ! i “ | 
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without delay, and intimated that matter of deep | 
importance depended upon my compliance with 
the request. L did comply, and was conducted 
to the bedside of my wife, who was dying—” 

** Dying !” 

* Yes. 


guilty companion, Augustin Boyd. I was calm— 


There sat too the wasted form of her 


my thoughts were roused into action, but the| 
1 
{| 


rather pitied him, for [ gazed upon the wreck of| 


sight of him gave rise to no cmotions of ire. 


what I once considered to comprise every virtue}, 
and all that was by nature noble. But she—my|} 


wife—those hollow cheeks, those sunken eyes! 


low haggard, how altered since I last saw her! | 


How painful was the contrast ! 

“The splendid garniture of the apartment! 
seemed to glare with unnatural mockery; and| 
the velvet curtain around the bed cast its crim-| 


son shade over the pallid countenance of the 


dying. Her attenuated fingers shaded the fecble 

sight of her lustreless eyes, and from beneath 
the border of her cap fell a ringlet of dark ha re! 
As L approached the bedside she withdrew her 
hand, and our gaze met—is it unmantly to confess 
if The 

past—we memory | 


’—with a mutual look of tenderness! 


thought of the past, and 


recalled our former feelings ; our days of happi- 


ness rushed back upon us, and old associations 
thronged upon the heart, like wave on wave as 
they dash tumultuously against the sea-shore! | 

‘“** Walter’—she articulated; but with a voice, 
when contrasted with the tones I had been used | 
from those 


to hear lips, how shrill, how weak, | 


, 
how unlike the harmony of former times. } 


“*'Pheresa! Theresa!’ [lalteringly responded. 

‘*Tler hand lay upon the white counterpane, 
and at that moment my eyes fell upon our wed. 
ding ring -the ring which L had plac d upon her 
fine@er the Oh, the 
feclings that as an arrow through 
sight of that—with that I had 


at fine of our marriage. 


rushed, swift 
the 


staked every hope upon the dic, and 


my heart, at 


we ade d hi r, 


the result was shipwrecked happiness ! 


, 


** Oi, do not upbraid me,’ murmured ‘Theresa 


with quivering lips—t do not upbraid mi and 


with an accent still more subdued, ‘ I know how 


guilty | am—I know how much I merit your 


iB) 


reproach ; but, pity me, spare mx 


** Upbraid you, ‘Theresa,’ 1 responded; ‘1 
have never upbraide d you.’ 
*** Never, did you never ?’? she repeaicd with a 


tone of mes rlitude ; “nol when | desert d you 


did you not then upbraid ine, did you not then 
curse ine !’ 

* | answered no, that 1 then pitied her. 

“This reply, so in contraricty with what sir 
anticipated, caused ler to shed tears. * You did 
not then curse me,’ said she; * but when I dis 
honored you, Hnpule d my we ikness to human 
frailty, and pitied im " She agam cle d 
attenuated fingers upon her eyes, which wer 
dimmed with tears, and I, no less agitated, lean 
for support against the bed post. A deep groar 
startled m twas from Boyd, ye Conseicen 
wa coum it f about h heart, we iF 
\ writh b uh th nt wo toy 
other exclamation o ‘ " 1 i ! 
and unable longer to endure th 

to ed ymin Oo { asl i n 


|| that name ; 


* Theresa again withdrew her hand from her 
eyes, and again fixed upon me a stedfast gaze, 
uttering cmmphatically, with a tone of self-reproach, | 
‘and you are the man that I have so fatally dis- 
graced. But oh! forgive me—I was young—| 


foolish ; 1 knew not the treasure I possessed; I 


did not know your worth. Forgive me; I am 
dying—mercy ! pardon! You loved me once—’ 

** And love you still, Theresa,’ Ladded. 

“* Then by that love, forgive me ’” she 
exclaimed. 

«1 do, from my heart! Tanswered. ‘ You 


are still dear to me—you are still my wife .” 
*** No, no,’ she hurriedly cried, * I have lost 


I am no longer a wife ; my honor 


is gone! 


g is 


The sacred name of wife no more 
mine—TI have forfeited it 

“ With this painful secne, however, I will not. 
detain you, Mr. !farrison—l1I will not dwell upon 
it. 


between ‘Theresa and mysclf, and 1 endeavored, 


Much conversation of this nature passed 


as far er, to administer conso- 


as itiay 
, 
But hi 


imagined than deseribed. 


homy pow 


lation. iy feelings at the time can be 


better There, before 
me, dying, emaciated, pale, was the wife I had 
three years previous wedded with the brightest of 
hopes. Who, to have seen Theresa then, in the 
flush of beauty and the bloom of health, would 
have conjectured such a result ? Sacha result in 
so short a space of time! 

“It was midnight ; I was still by the bedsid 
of the dying; her breathing beeame difficult, and 
the of the 


nothing save the monotonous tick of the time- 


stillness hour was interrupted by 


piece on the mantle. ‘The nurse came into the| 


room at intervals with a quict and noiseless 


tread, to ascertain if her services were required, 
and measured 


invalid had 


silent 
the 


Her hand was resting in 


the same 
last 
apparently slumbered. 


and retired with 


pace. For the half-hour 
mine, a movement ef which indicated that she no 


cl 


al 


longer slept, and I pressed to her lips a vess 


she sipped 


containing an anodyne of which | 


potion, but spoke of her suffering as being too 


acute for her to derive searcely any relief from 


it. * Death only can assuace th pain,’ she mur 


mured as she pressed my hand upon her bosom, 
of which I felt the feeble throb; * death alone 
can relieve me, and the grave hide my sorrows 
and shame.’ Whilst she spoke I observed a 


change, a fearful alteration, in her countenance. 


Her pale checks rd amore ashy hue— 
i y7eee it ‘nae oa i « i . ‘ h ‘ 
| 1 | 1 | 
deathly, speeter-like; and her eyes, which had 
hitherto retained their natural animation, grew 
nand wlassy She feltthe change herself; felt 
‘ P ! ‘ > ; } 
rer dissolution, ang advertes ) natone ot fecl- 
r that reached the inmost ree es of my heart 
“*¢] am dying, " " dyin I fool th 
| spirit iving My eve ht fails, it 
i 
P ' 
benel if rie t no tonger ¢ n 
ri 1 ] ‘ ‘ ! ' T ial \ J i 1 BP | 
' fori i on il en! I 
‘ 
ut iominy will rest 1 my name, bu 
fauy iil i i\ | ill I Ane 
i ne r i io } | ri n b 
ti wo i otm \ 
l« ' i b { t) ‘ if 4 
' 
Vou : 


into the sleep ef death.” 


_ 
—_ 


kindest at the time when friends and sympathy |. oie 
You have returned good for 
my breath fails, 


are needed most. 
evil. But I am almost gone ; 
dear Walter—husband.’ She continued to speak, 
but the words that fell from her lips were unin- 
telligible. 
Her hand was still closed in mine. 


Perhaps she was engaged in prayer. . 
1 bent for- ° 
I im- ) 
printed a kiss; the feeble energies of her frame 


ward—those lips bad ceased to move. 


ee 


relaxed, and without a struggle she calmly sunk 


CHAPTER V. : 
“T thought forgiveness of injuries had been the Clirist- 
ian’s precept; thou see'st, at least itis the Peruvian's - 
practice.— Pizarro. 
“Such,” continued Mr. Barry; ‘ such was | 
the fate of Theresa Fleming; the victim of a 
fatal error, (not twenty years of age)—she per- 
formed but a brief career in life’s eventful scene. 
{—her husband—whose protection she left, who 
ina thoughtless hour she deserted, had never- 
theless the self-consolation of being with her at 
the last moment of her existence, and yielding 
After the vital 
spark had fled, I still held her hand in mine, still : 


comfort to her broken spirit. 


gazed upon those features fixed in death, and, 
faithful memory withdrew the curtain from the 
past, the days of happiness came back upon me, 
thronged with the joys, delights and hopes that 
The When 
together we passed the idle hour, when together ; 


once were mine. summer-time, 
we roved through the shaded avenue or sat by 
the cooling fountain—the winter evening—the 
fireside—the musie-tones of her young voice— 
the song—the harmless jest—the joyous laugh, ' 
all old associations on my remembrance crowded, 
as there I stood and gazed upon the dead! 

** A footstep interrupted me—it was the quict 
tread of the nurse who had entered the apartment. 
She observed the change that had taken place, 
but no exclamation of sorrow escaped her lips, 
nor tear started in her eye—to nurse the sick 


was her vocation, by it she procured a livelihood, 





and secnes like this were familiar. ; 
“*Go to Mr. Boyd,’ said I—‘ tell him that | 
Theresa is no more f 
** Poor gentleman! he will not survive her t 
long, and I doubt whether he is able to leave his ‘| 
bed al this moment.’ 5 
*** Ile was here two hours ago,’ I rejoined — I : 
noticed that he was very feeble; but is he sud 
denly so much worse ?’ 
‘“* She answered that le was. 
* | inquired if she had sent for a physician. 
* She replied, * I wished to do so but he ob 
jected. Eh says ‘Lis his desire to die undie 
turbed—that he past cure, and wishes to sink 
i silence to the grave.’ 
** Where is h I inquired. 
* She ansveered, ‘in his chamber.’ 
“*'Peoll him, if you please,’ said T, ‘that 1 
desire to speak with him.’ 
* She left the room, and after a few minutes 
returned with an answer from Mr. Boyd, comply 
ng with my request. IT followed the nurse to his 
chamber, where an interview of several haurs 
iration took place betw u nd it was almost 
lay. n 1 I rose to lea t! house H 
. thy . ‘ ” or eumintior h 194 
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* Three days subsequently to this scene, T fol- 
lowed the morta! remains of Theresa to their last 


earthly resting place—the grave-—where dust fore his deatli, he bequeathed, with the exeeption |! 


tommingles with its kindred dust; where wealth 
and poverty forget distinction, and beg 
king are alike food for worms! 


gar and 

"With Mr. Boyd, who was now confired to 
his bed, without a hope of ever leaving it, I 
became intimate, visiting him daily, and reliev- 
ing the hours of sickness by conversation or 
reading to him selections from choice authors. 
He was grateful, and frequent were the expres- 
sions of his gratitude. * ‘I'his is kind,’ he would 
kay—' ’tis more than generous’—* ’tis God-like.’ 
‘Tears would then flow down his pallid checks, 
and the bursts of anguish and remorse would 
emphatically portray the deep and fearful agita- 
tion of a self-reproving conscience. 


“* My daughter! my danghter at moments 


like these, he would pathetically exclaim—dcear | 


offspring of connubial love; child of my affection ! 

** You would like to see her perhaps; why 
not send for her ”’ said I, addressing hun, im one 
of his moments of penitence. 

*** No,’ said he, ‘I have no such desire; the 
sight of her swect innocence and cherub face, 
would but increase my bosom’s anguish; and 
recalling the past, upbraid me with my guilt. 
No, my friend, [ll die with none but you as 
witness of my death. You, too, shall be the 
You'll be a father to her, 
I know ; a better, an abler parent than I should 
be. 
expected it, L have reecived so much kindaess 


that I know you, and can judge of you. 


guardian of my child. 
From you, from whom IT should have least 


Promuse 
me—say that you accept of the charge, and | 
shall die contented,’ 

“With mingled emotions, IT fervently grasped 
the hand which he proffered me, and anhesitating- 
ly accepted the trust. 

*“* Your virtue will be its own reward,’ he 
uttercd—how few—how very few, would do as 
you have done. You have taken the Christian's 
vengeance ; kindness for injury, good for evil!’ 

*“ Mr. Boyd continued to linger for several 
weeks longer, without apparently cither growing 
better or worse, when suddenly, like the treach- 
crous sinking of a quicksand, the spirit of vitality 
sunk within him, and but a few minutes interve- 
ned between life and death. 1 was beside him— 
his gaze was on me. 


tic voice, he 


With a feeble but empha- 
uttered a blessing ; 


g; there was thena 
trembling though his frame, a convulsive throc, 


and his spirit returned to God who gave it. 


After the burial of Mr. Boyd, I repaired to | 





C , and producing the requisite evidence of 
iny authority, took charge of his daughter. I 
found her to be an interesting, and certainly a 
very pretty child, between four and five years of 
age. She was in the care of her late mother’s 


distant relatives. ITlor mothe r,you will recolleet 
1 informed you, died at the time of the infant's 
birth. s, and 
liable to first impressions, had not, as it appeared 


The little girl, as young as she wa 


formed any rooted affect 
she had hitherto | 
side in the 


on for those with whom 


wale Baas he Pacom 
ived; but < er seat at my 


stage, upon the morning of my return 


to the city, not with reluctance, but with the 
pleasurable antic pation Which novelty will al 
ware excil ithe vouthful br t By the will 


lwhieh her father left, and which, as the date’ 
jshowed, had been exeented more than a year be- 
jof a few charities, lis whole fortune to ber. ‘To 
ithis will there was a cordicil, however, dated but 
ja short time previous to his demise, in which I 
|was named as his davghter’s guardian, 

| “ Mr Fleming, the father of my no longer ex- 
jisting wife, had died some time previous to the 
death of his daughter, at the age of sixty-five. He 
ldid not die so wealthy as was expected; but 
what he did leave, which was considerable, was 
entirely, save what was secured by law to the 
| widow, bestowed upon his son. ‘Theresa was 
inot even mentioned in the will. Against his 
‘daughter, Mr. Fleming had steeled his heart, 
and from the night of our clopement; from that 
‘night, when he returned baffled in his pursuit, he 
disowned her; solemnly swore never to receive 
Of her 
crime and connection with Mr. Boyd he never 
‘knew. 


her back, never to acknowledge her. 


“The younger Fleming, then master of him-! 
| selfanda fortune, launched out into the vortex 
of extravagance and dissipation, His taste for 
the allurements of vice had so much increased 
upon him within a year or two, that it was no 
longer sensual enjoyment, but a rooted passion. 
While his father lived he had controlled, or rather 
managed to conceal the extent of his vices; he 
now recklessly pursued his disgraceful career. 

“With my new charge of protege upon my 
hands, I commenced keeping house again. 
Thongh but twenty-four vears of age L entertain- 
ed not the most distant thought ofa second mar- 
riage. Among the property which had devolved 
to me by my unele’s death, was a neat fashiona- 
ble house, ina retired and pleasant part of the 
city ; this | furnished for the purpose. A good 
house ke eper Was how an important requisite and 
it immediately occurred to me that Susan whe 
had so satisfactorily filled that office for me 
at C—— might be ind 


ucedto resume it. She 


was good-hearted, and almost her only fault was 


her loquacity. When IT broke up at C———, 
having no farther need of her service s, I presi nted 
her witha liberal sum of money, and she relue- 


tantly returned to the city 1 had 


I knew the name of her r 


, since which 


not heard of her. la- 
‘tives, however, and had no doubt of obtaining 
from them the requisite information. I accord. 
ingly started for that part of the city in which 
they resided, and called upon an aunt of Susan, 
by the name, or rather, the sobriquet of Pe rey, 
as the person most likcly to answer my purpose. 
| ‘ Broaching the subject at onee, I inquired 


for Susan. * Doesshe live with you now, madam ?” 


“* What, sir, Susan Baily, do you mean! said 
the old woman, looking up to me inquisitive], 
| through a pair of rusty spectacles, which had the 
appearance of being even older than herself. 
| * T assented. 

“+ She—olh, sh marricd,’ continued the old 
woman; ‘its better than twelve month, now. 
She married Wim. Davis, who used to live with 
Mr. Fleming, the merchant, who died some time 

ro. But the match don’t turn out so well as 

expected—her master, she lived with, a Mi 
Ban p mileman! his w left) him { 
tiie rt til 


“* Yes.” Panswered with a sharp accent, arred 
a look of chagrin, * yes, I have heard of it, 
Neither the aecent or the look, however, was ob- 
served by the dame, who continued—* a shame 
it was, so badly to use so good a gentleman. 
Snsan tells me he was one of the best of hus- 
the with 
they’re never contented—they won't let well 
alone. I should like to know—that is, I wonder 
what has become of the unfortunate woman.’ 


hbands—but it’s way some women, 


* This digression, as you will already conjec- 
ture, was by no means pleasant to me, but cir- 
cumstances necessitated me to humor it, and I 
answered briefly, solemnly, * she is dead.’ 

* Dead! startled, and witha shrill, disagree- 
able voice—'* dead! she echoed, again, peering 
up through her spectacles, with an anxious and 
enquiring look at me—* already gone ?” 

‘IT repeated it. * Yes. 
young and beautiful, is dead.’ 


Theresa Barry the 


“* Js it possible! dead! and so young too” 


again articulated Peggy, in a kind of superanne- 


ated reverie, with a lackadaisical shake of the 
head, as raising her foot against the chair round, 
while dropping her elbow upon her knee and 
resting her chin in the palm of her hand, she 
drew a long sigh for the frailty and follies of hu- 
man 


nature. * And poor Mr. Barry, too!’ sli 


assumed. ‘ Susan tells me he’s a fine man—it’s 
a pity, it’s a pity! 
“ 


Hlere I was at a loss for a response, and to 


evade a reply began to cough. Her next ques- 
tions astonished me. 

** Did you know Mr. Barry, sir!” 

* T responded, * yes, | knew him,’ and inan 
aged, without being constrained to make myself 
known; to turn the drift of the conversation into 
another channel. 

“ Mr. Barry, you sce, sir, when he broke up 
housekeeping,’ said Peggy, gave Susan a thon 
sand dollars—what does she do but come back to 
the city, and as I told you before, get married to 

till Davis, who wasn’t the man we took him for. 
He soon made way with all her money, and now 
its gone, he’s obliged to work for aliving ; which 
he don’t like—he’d rather be idle about a tavern ; 
and latterly, between you and I, sir, he drinks 
likeafish. Susan, however, is an honest woman 
and keeps a good heart—she’s got the prettiest 
little baby, sir, Lever laid eves upon.’ 

‘ At leneth, after a tedious, and round-about 
way of getting at it, I obtained from Vs yey the 
necessary information, and directed my steps 


toward the dwelling of her niece, Susan 


I found her 
humming a tune, sewing, and rocking a cradle 
foot. hk r ol 
aunt had spoken, did not seem to have afleeted her 
li the 
better, as regarded personal appearance, for she 


1 more | 


Lyloornninyer 


Baily 


that was, now Mrs. Davis. seated, 


with her misfortunes, which the 


much. there was any change it was for 


, and better than ever 


aeted 


‘Oh, 


{ rine rves Ih 


Mr. B 


how 


upom her ne an 


' 
electric shock. miy dear 


s"t think 


vy, how did you know that 
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'* Your aunt Pegay,’ Lanswered while with 
virlish activity, she handed me a chair, and ap- 
peared as thoughtlessly happy as ever. 

* *So, I find you are married since I saw you 
last,’ said I, ‘ your aunt told me of it.’ 





*** Yes, sir, William wanted me and begged so 
hard that it wasn’t in my heart to reject him,’ 
she replied—* and how sorry he is,’ she added, 
* that he made himself busy about your affairs, 
when you married Miss Theresa—though that 
was my fault; like a silly woman, as I was, 
IT couldn't keepa secret. Old Fleming died with- 
out leaving William a cent, while you've been 





sv good as to give me a thousand dollars.’ 


“* Which as your aunt told me, and I was 





sorry to hear it, your husband has already prodi- 
yally spent,’ said I. 


““* Did aunt tell you that? the envious old 
maid!’ exclaimed Susan; * when I got married, 





she opposed it, telling me a single life like hers 
was better—but no, IT had no notion of leading | 
apes.’ 

“* But what your aunt says—is it true ”’ | 
inquired. 


‘Susan shrugged her shoulders as a French-! 
. | 
man would do, and admitted that it was—* that 








William had been unlucky.’ 
** Marriage, then,’ L observed, * has cost you!| 
a little, and brought you nothing.’ 
“*No;’ she rejoined arehly, while her pretty |, 
eyes sparkled with pleasure— it has brought me | 


something—thal’—pointing to the cradle. 


**T smiled at her pleasantry, remarked that 1) 
was glad to see her so happy, and requested, a 
sight of the cradle’s oceupant, whieh, the quilt 
being removed, proved to be a fine little boy in al 
sound sleep. 

* * Tlow old is he ?” T asked. 


** She answered, ‘six months.’ 


! 


* In the course of further conversation, T learnt 
that her husband intended removing to the West, 
and that very probably they should start in the | 





following spring. ‘This, at onee, put an end to 


my prospects of Susan for a housekeeper, and the 


younger Davis, having concluded his nap, began 
te make himself heard, so, bidding her good bye, | 
with the promise of calling again soon I left. 

** So,’ thought I, * here's a confirmation that 
riches is not happiness.’ 


“ T was consequently obliged to look out for 
another person to fill the station which I had | 
designed for her; having procured one, I forth. 
with went to house-keeping. 

“ Five years passed away ! 

* During this time Arthur Fleming had spent 
his fortune and fled from the country in debt. | 
‘The rector’s daughter was growing up in health | 
and beauty, and I neglected no means that could 
possibly tend to advanee the cultivation of her | 
mind. Music, dancing and the elegancies of 


refinement she was an apt admirer of and very 


readily acquired. On—on, went the time ; year 
succeeded year—twelve years had ¢ lapsed, ‘and 
Louisa was now seventeen. Thad become sur- 
rounded with acquaintances and friends, th poli 
fies of my country enlisted much of my attention, 
and Twas both interested and involved in thi 
affairs of men. The enthusiasm and poetry of 
youthful life had lost most of their eharme for me, 


as sever the ease a we erow old i and 


\} spleen, thrown upon them. Perhaps no class of 


| masculine mortals have suflered more from intol- 


“the imminent, deadly” block and gibbet. The 


| considered a scandalum magnatium for wearing 


cated while living, and not be prayed for when 
! . 


worldly experience extract from us the natural, ‘class of people. Its ravages if not traceable on 
and substitute, for young warm feelings, cold the other side of the Atlantic, are fearfully dis. 


and artificial aphorisms. jcernable among us, and especially just at this 


“Time passed on. Louisa was now in her ||time. So hateful an object is a member of the 
twentieth year—suitors for her hand thronged in | long haired fraternity, that even the very dogs 
abundance, but none met with favor till you, |\are suffered to bark at him!! This is wrong, 
Mr. Harrison, accidentally became an acquain- | very. ‘The city authorities should not allow it. 
tance. What has since occurred in regard to_ Every one should have the privilege of walking 
Mrs. Fleming, who expired last night, you are the public streets in peace, if he is himself civil 
aware of. You heard that woman’s strange /and unimposing. It is cruel to make him the 
language in relation to my adopted daughter. | butt of jests and jeers by full-grown bipeds ; the 
She thought, although I frequently explained the | laughing post of naughty little urchins, and the 
contrary, that I was never legally married to her | barking stock of every saucy cur. What is it 
own daughter, and that Louisa was the offspring that calls for such 
of that supposed illicit connection. ‘To my re- || two and four legs? Bs there any thing inappro- 
peated asseverations that it was not so, her con- | priate or unseemly in this habit. Certainly not. 
stant cry was, ‘ show me the marriage certificate.’ |, And yet there are those who think differently. 
This paper, by some means, is unfortunately not | St. Paul—and I always admired his candor and 
in my possession. Whether destroyed or not it) frankness, though some of his caprices are an 


is impossible for me to tell. Tow lost or when I) abomination unto me—is very decided and plain 
am equally unconscious of—all I know is that I in his opinion on this point. 


Ile says, “if a man 
have it not.” 


have long hair it is a shame unto him.” Now, 

“ But,” said I, perceiving that Mr. Barry was why he should be so prejudiced against this 
about to finish, * what became of Arthur Flem-! exquisite adornment of the head of creation’s 
ing ? You stated that he fled from the country—_ lord, these beautiful pistils that grow upon the 
you have never heard of him since ?” receptacle of thought—is a mystery to me. To 

“ Yes—the last report of him was that he had insinuate that the wearing of this spontaneous 
returned to the United States and was in the city production of nature renders man feminine, is as 


of New Orleans pursuing the precarious and dis- inconsistent as to imagine a_ person becomes 


honorable career of a gamester.” | sheepish by wearing woolen garments, or bearish 

Thus ended Mr. Barry’s narrative, the interest by using a certain kind of oil to vegetate a cover 
of which had irresistibly chained my attention ing to the chin. A man, as the Hibernian said, 
during the recital. It was after midnight when may be born in astable and not be a horse. ‘This 
he finished, and Laceepted his invitation to remain was the philosophy of philosophy ; the waters ot 
until morning. truth drawn from the well of reason. Woman 


(To be Continued.) has no more right to the longest lock of hair than 





,man to the “ long reins” of government. The 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, foot(ing) of both, in cither case, is equally 
stood upon, 

The views of people differ as much as their 
countenances, Malgre the dislike of others to an 


extensive cultivation of cranial shrubbery, [ con 
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LONG HAIR. 
Tue inventors of manners and customs, and sider long hair an honor unto a man, his glory 


the revivalists of ancient, time-honored fashions, and his charm. ‘The beauty of the willow js its 


have ever had, in due season and in bountiful branches. Deprived of these and all its graceful 


portions, the saliva of prejudice, bigotry and ness hasdeparted. ‘The tassel of some vegetables 


is the top noteh of their loveliness. Birds with 


their whole plumage on are fair to look upon ; 


eranee and persecution than the lineal chere/u but elip their wings and they are a deformity. 


descendants of Esau. ‘The chronicles of the past) So the hair when full length, waving over the 


are full of their “ hair-breadth ‘scapes’ from shoulders gently floating in the breeze, and 


making sweet music by its soft undulations, is 


unfortunate Henry I. who with his nobles was enchantingly beautiful. Covering all the distor. 


tions of the upper man, it encircles him in a halo 


curls, was actually sheared—suddenly and unex. of attraction, and gives him a commanding 
peet diy, during religious serviecs, while the dignity which Inspire s cvery pe rson of judgment 


chaplain was descanting, in the warmest and witha love of the “ ehivalrous lock.” Curtail 


most bitter terms, against this wicked infringe- | this charming foliage, and the spell dissolves at 


ment on the rights of woman. “ ‘Towards the onee; the man stands before us a truncated 


end of the cleventh century it was decreed by, monster! Long hair is a convenience. Like 


the Pope, and zealously supported by the eecle-|) whiskers and mustac hios, it saves the fre quent 
siastical authorities all over Europe, that such | clearing up of a great deal of ‘ wild land :” 


persons as wore long hair should be excommuni-.|, Those auricular protuberances which grow on 


the sides of the head, collect a vast quantity of 


dead.”* ‘This spirit continued to foment in the) unprofitable soil, both externally and internally, 


bosoms of the pris stly dignitaries at various times, | the removal of which is no small tax on the time 


and in various parts of Murop , for several een-| of any one in this steam rome a Long hai 
turies. Indeed it has never completely sub ded, || prevents the levying of this tax. 
thoueh it may not be confined to any particular The face isa dust «atehing machine Long 


* Bentley's Misectlany, for Mareh, 1210 hair destroys its power. Its constant oseillat 


sentiments from animals of 
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caused by the action of the wind, prevent the 


accumulation of matter any where within thy 


sphere of its motion. This beautiful appendag: 
to the cupola of men also serves as shrubbery for 
the bees of thought to swarm upon when the hives 
of the brain are full to overflowing, as is the case 
with many writers at the present day. And here 
I must “pin up the hair’ of my homily until 
another flock of ideas perch upon the empty 
roosts of my cranium, which may not be before 

My locks are whitened by the frosts of age, 

Or death has pushed me off life’s narrow stage. 


J. C. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Genera ALexanper, Major-General in the 
American Army, commonly called Lord Stirling, 
was a native of the city of New-York. He was 
considered, by many, as the rightful heir to the 
title and estate of an earldom in Scotland, of 
which country his father was a native; and 
although when he went to North Britain in pur- 


suit of this inheritance, he failed of obtaining an 


‘put a stop to their advance. 


acknowledgment of his claim by government, | 


yet, among his friends and acquaintances, he 
received, by courtesy, the title of Lord Stirling. 
In his youth his labors were arduous in the pur- 
suit of science, and he discovered an early fond- 
ness for the study of mathematicsand astronomy, 
in which he attained great eminence. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, he attached himself to the cause of America, 
Ik 
In 


the battle on Long Island, August 27, 1776, hi 


and entered the field against her enemies. 


was a brave, discerning and intrepid officer. 


shared largely in the glory and disasters of thi 
The he that 


deseribed as follows :—* ‘The fire toward 


day. part bore in nt is 


engagem 
Brook- 
lyn gave the first intimation to the Ameriean 
gained theirrear. Lord 


hi 
it 


right that the enemy had 


Stirling, perceiving the danger with which 


was threatened, and that he could only eseape 
the eres k, by the 


the 


by instantly retreating acros 
Yellow Mills, not 


this effect were immediat ly given, and the more 


far trom cove, orders to 


effectually to sceure the retreat of the 


he 


person, a corps of the British, under Lord Corn. 


, } 
main body 


of the detachment, determined to attack, in 


Wallis, stationed at a house somewhat above the 


' 
creek, 


place at which he proposed crossing thi 
About four hundred men were chosen out for this 


purpose; and the attack was made with great 


spirit. This small corps Was brought up to the 


charge several times, and Lord Stirline stated 


that he was on the point of dislodging Lord Corn- 


wallis from his post; but the force in his fron 


increasing, and Geeneral Grant also advancing 


his rear, the brave men he conumanded wer 


longer able to oppose the superior numbers which 


assailed them on eve ry quarter, and those who 


survived were, with thei roneral, made prisoners 


of war. Th s bold and well jud red atteinnt, 
though unsuccessful, was productive of great 
advantages. It wave an opportunity toa lara 
part of the detachment, to save themeclyves | 
crore i thie ere k 

Immediately a r his exely ed a> 
joined the army under thi mmediate command 


of General Washington. In the battle of Ge Bo 
mantown, his division, and the brigade of Gen- | 
Nash and Ma; 
At the battle 


manded the left wing of the American army. 


erals well, formed the corps of | 
Monmouth, he com 


At 


an important period of the engagement he brought 


reserve, of 


up a detachment of artillery, commanded by | 
Licutenant-Colonel Carrington, with some field | 


pieces, which played with great effect on the 


enemy, Who were pressing on to the charge. | 
These pieces, with the aid of several parties of 

. | 
infantry, detached for the purpose, effectually | 


The 


Amcrican 


jartillery maintained their ground with adinirable | 


firmness, under a heavy fire from the British 


| 
field artillery. | 
| 


His attachment to Washington was proved in 
the latter part of 1777, by transmitting to himan 


account of the disaffection of General Conway to |, 


the Commander in Chief. In the letter he said, 


“ 


such wicked duplicity of conduct I shall always | 


” 


think it my duty to detect. 
He died at Albany, January Lith, 1753, aged 


o7 years. 
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New-York Mirror, 
FEMALE COURAGE. 

A srrikine trait of courage ina lady, forms 


thr 


From the 


the subject of conversation at present in 


Mrench Metropolis. Madame Aubrey lives in a 
solitary chateau, not far from the town of ——. 
The fain ly consists only of M. Aubri vy, his wile 
a child about a year old, and one maid servant. 


In the little town, every light is out by ten o’clock 


and of course the most perfect solitude reigns at 
that hour in their house, which lies off the road, 
and is comple tely hidden by trees. One night 
last winter, Madame Aubrey was sitting alon 
readin Her husband had left her in the morn 
ne to visit a friend some six or « hit gale off, 
and as he expeeted to bring heme a considerab! 


sum of money, he had taken the usual preeaution 


of arming himsell with a pair of pistols. At about 
six o’clock, thr lady went up to her room to put 
her child in bed. ler apartment was a larg 
room on the first floor, filled up on on ide by 


old fashioned chimney, and onthe other by a deep 


' , : 
and spacious aleove vhich stood her infant's 


, hear 


: on , , . 
cradle. The night was a gloomy one, cold and 
dark, andevery now and thena dash of rain beat 
against the gothie windows. The trees in the 
garden bowed to the wind, and their branely 
cam veeping against the casement: in short, 
if was a night in which 1] olitude of the 
, scala : — 
mansion Wwa more compicte and meianeholy 
that usual Madame Aubre t duwn ona low 
chair near the fire, which, by it dden flash: 
cast an une un light over the apartment, thro. 
ng its antique carvil and mouldings by turn 
nto b hter relief or « Cpel shade. rvile hia 
herehild oi rlap,a id just finished preparis 
} ' i 
if for the crad : ( ler eye towards tly 
ico to e if the ¢ a vas ready to ree vi 
itt occ nif | eve W ( i! ‘ clo 
Just then the fi lashed up brightly, and thn 
l tro if on 1} i ly \ wip tive ad 
‘ { ! dl Lpairo | i v na 
, 
) i ou ‘ | ! n ront 


the bed. A thousand thoughts passed througls 


her mindin an instant. "The person hidden there 
was a thief, perhaps an assassin, that was clear. 


Hier hus 


band was not to return till eight, at soonest, and 


She had no protection, no aid at hand. 


it was now only half past six. What was to b 


done? She did not utter a single ery, nor even 


start from her seat. The servant girl probably 
ry 
The 


robber probably meant to remain quict where he 


would not have had such presence of mind. 


was till midnight, and then seize the money her 
But if he should 


find he was discovered, and that there was no 


husband was to bring with him. 


one in the house but two women, he would not 
fail to leave his hiding place, and secure their 
silence by murdering them. Besides, might not 


the girl be the robber’s accomplice? Several 


lsli¢ht causes of suspicion occurred to her at once 


and all these reflections passed through her mind 


in less time than we take to write them. She 
decided at once what she would do, which was 
to send the girlout of the room. 

* You know that dish my husband likes,” said 
she without betraying her alarm by the least 


change in the tones of her voice, ** 1 ought to 


have remembered to have got it ready for his 
supper; go down stairs and see about it at 
onee.”’ 

* Does madame require my help here as she 


renerally does ?” 

‘“* No, no, I will attend to every thing myseli 
i know my busband would be displeased, if he 
was to come home after his ride, in such bad 
weather, and not find supper ready.” 

After some delays which increased in the lady’: 
she was 


mind that forced to conceal, 


irl bet 


suspicion 
the The noise of her ste ps on 


Madam 


with those 


the room. 


died away gradually, and 


Aubrey was left alone with her child, 


fect, too, motionless at their post, still pecping out 


under the curtain. She ke pt by the fire, with 


child, onher lap, continuing to caress it, and 


sung to it almost mechanically. ‘The child cried, 


it wanted to be put to bed but its cradle was near 


the aleove near those dreadful feet, how could 
he tind courage to go near them! At last, she 
made a violent effort. “ Come my child,” said 
he and gotup. Hardly able to stand ereet, she 


Wal k ad towards th alcove, clo ‘ to tha robber 
She put the childin the cradle, singing it to sleep 
as usual. We may unagine how much inelina 
tion she had to sing.—W hen the child tellasleep 
he left it and resumed her seat by the fire. Shi 
did not dare to leave the room; it would arou 

ti Ispicions of th robles r, and olf the irl, pro 
bably h accompli Besidgs she could not 
bear the tho lit of leay her ch ld, even if it 
was to purchase her own safety. The cloch 
pointed to seven An hour yet, a whole hou 
before her husband would come. ller eye Wer 
ixed on the fect which threatened her with 
death at anv moment, with a fascination. ‘The 
decpest siience reigned in the room. The infant 
lept quictly We do not know whether an 
Aim 7 Ae Wn ohel pp) Ci’, ould have bee n bold 
noucito trv a ste “ ithe robber Va 
‘ i Aubrey had no aru ly cs, she had ne 
claims to val but only to that pra \ eout 

tie Hon, whieh st farihes ! i 
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the garden. In that noise, a ray of hope shone on 
her for a moment—it was her husband, it was her 
deliverance! But no—it was only the wind and 
rain, or the shutters creaking. What an age 
every minute seemed to her. Oh, heavens !— 
the feet moved! Does the thief mean to leave 
his hiding! No. It was only a slight, probably 
involuntary movement, to ease himself by chang- 
ing his position. ‘lhe clock strikes only once, it 
is the half an hour only—and the clock is too fast 
besides! How much anguish, how many silent 
prayers in these trying minutes? She took upa 
book of devotion and tricd to read, but her eyes 
would wander from the page to fix on those heavy 
shoes. All at once a thought arose that chilled 
her very heart. Suppose her husband should 


not come! ‘The weather is stormy, and he has | 


relatives in the village he wentto. Perhaps they 
have persuaded him it was unsafe to travel at 


night with so large a sum of money about him, | 


perhaps they have forced. him with friendly 
violence, to yield to their invitations to wait till 
morning. It is striking eight—and nobody comes. 
‘The idea we have alluded to, appears to her more 
and more probable. After two hours of such 
agony, the unhappy lady whose courage had been 
kept up by the hope of final rescue, feels her 


strength and hope fail her. Soon she hears a 


noise under the window, and listens doubtfully. 
This time she is not mistaken. ‘The heavy out- 
door ecreaks on the hinges, and shuts with cla- 
mor; a well known step is heard on the stairs 
anda man enters, a tall, stout man. It is he, it 
ishe! Atthat moment, if he had been the worst 
of husbands he would have been perfection in his 
wile’s eyes. He had only taken off his wet cloak 
and put away his pistols, and delighted at seeing 
what he loves most on earth, opens his arms to 
to embrace his wife. She clasped him conyul. 
sively, but in a moment recovering her self-pos. 
cession, puts her fingerson her lips, and points to 
the two feet under the curtain. 

If M. Aubrey had wanted presence of mind, 
he would not have deserved to be the husband of 
uch awoman. He made a slight gesture to 
how that he understood her, and said aloud, 
* Excuse me,my dear, Lleft the money down stairs. 
Mil be back in two minutes.” Within that time 
he returned, pistol in hand.—lHe looks at thy 
priming, walks to the aleove, stoops, and whil 
the fore-finger of his right hand is on the trigger, 
with the other hand seizes one of the feet, an 
and cries in a voice of thunder, ** Surrender, o1 
you're a dead man!” He drags by the feet into 
the middle of the room a man of most ill favored 
aspeet, cro hing low to avoid the ) stol which 
was held within an inch of his head. H 

irched, and a sharpdagger found on him. II 
confessed that the girl was his accomplice, and 
had told him M. Aubrey would bring a lare 


unt home that night. Nothin remains nov 
but to give them over to the authorities. M 
Nubrey asked ber husband to pardon them, | 
the voice of duly i louder than tha olp 
When Aubrey heard nin | \ all that 
had mn throueh, he eould on! ay, “*wh 
ould lia t} t vo ) yura B 
) ‘ irh ic WA 4 that 
\ ia 0 1 aT fever i i t 


A Jupicran Anecvore.—In no spot has litiga-}) Prince Avsert, it is well known, is exceed- 
tion, of a petty character, been more rife than in| ingly fond of whist, and plays remarkably well. 
Wayne county. Every trifling contract is a) A few evenings since he sat down with a party, 
matter of dispute. Whether this is caused by one of whom was Lord Alfred Paget who opposed 


ye 


suitors or justices, we know not, but are inclined) him. * What shall we play for asked his 
to think it is sometimes the fault of both. One) Lordship. “ Five shillings the rub,” said the 
of our justices, ‘T. W. adopted a perfectly char-) Prinee. “ You used to play for a sovereign,” 


acteristic and eccentric course to prevent this) observed Lord Alfred, ‘ Ah, that was before I 


kind of squabbling, as follows : was married, jocoscly replied Albert; 1 won 

‘I'wo suitors, full of wrath, came before him for) that stake, and therefore now play for a crown.” 
justice. A statement was demanded from the ———. 

| plaintiff, before the justice would grant the sum- AN Trish soldier, who came over with General 


mons. ‘The plaintitf said he had sold some pota Moore, being asked if he met with much hospi 
toes at 23 cents per bushel, and when he had )|tality in Holland, **O yes,” replied he, * too 
delivered them, the defendant refused to pay but) much. IL was in the hospital nearly all the time 


) 22. Well, says the justice, how many bushels) I was there.” 


did you sell? Nineteen, says the plaintiff. Nine- || 
‘teen! says the justice, that is nineteen cents dif- Burs.—Some people always have a but which 
| ference, is it? and pulling from his pocket 25, they put in the way of every thing. Inquiring 
cents, he handed it to the plaintiff, requesting of such a one the character of his neighbor, he 
him to give him sixpence change and go about replicd—** Why, he is a pooty fair, clever sort ot 
his business. a man—hui—hem !” “ Bat what?” “ Why a 


The rebuke was felt, the parties were convin- | hem—why he feeds his plaguy old horse on 


” 


ced of their folly, and settled their controversy punkins ! 


upon the spot. —— 129 : 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE SEASONS. 


Say, were “this world” but “a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ;” 

Then who would stay on earth below, 
When there’s so bright a heaven ? 


Who'd be content with sorrows here, 
When all things there are bright, 

Were there not something still that’s dear, 
To cheer the spirit’s night ? 


Hast ever watched the seasons change— 
From Spring to Summer’s bloom, 

And then from Autumn's hues, so strange, 
To Winter’s silent gloom ; 


Nor thought, that as the Spring comes on, 
With genial warmth and flowers, 

So hope aye bids the heart live on, 
And wait for happier hours ? 


And as the Summer comes, to warm 
The budding flowers to life, 

The spirit hath its summer-time, 
As bright, perhaps as brief? 


’Tis when our hopes’ fulfillment comes, 
The summer of the soul; 

’Tis then the spirit’s harvest home, 
Gathered in a golden bowl. 


When we review life’s journey o'er, 
And mark in the path we trod, 
Its many flowers, o’erlooked before, 

Strewn by the hand of God ; 


These are its Autumn’s beauteous hues, 
When we live o’er the past again ; 

And memory all past pleasure views, 
Forgetting all its pain. 


Tis then we feel this earth is nearer, 
To the heaven of our love; 

Tis then we feel that God is dearer, 
As that heaven is bright above. 


Butof its Winter who will sing, 
Of the withering of the soul; 
The drying of affection’s spring, 


The breaking of the golden bowl. 


Oh! may our spirits never know, 
Aught but its blooming spring ; 


Its golden summer's generous flow, 


And Autumn’s welcoming 
For the Rural Repository. 
I sEND you the following original poetry, written by the 
late Wa. 8. Houpen, in a Lady's Album. bE. L. M,. 


TO M. A. P. 


Tue scenes of youth will vanish soon- 
My bosom’s dearest mee 


} 
ver iovea, 


I'm leaving all I 
In other lands to roam. 

I follow what may hay ly be 
A phante 

But fate 


And J m t not re 


m wild and 


mpels meon my 
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But though I seek the covler air 
In the soft banyan’s shade, 

Or wander where a Persian’s hope 
A heaven of love hath made; 

Where the swart Indian vainly calls 
Upon his phantom god, 

My heart shall turn to that dear land 
My boyish footsteps trod ; 

To those with whom my earliest 
And happiest days were past, 

And from my wild and distant path 
Shall lead me home at last. 


And now—it is a bitter word, 
When to a friend ’tis spoken, 
| It tells of all the cherished ties 
Of fond affection broken— 
Yet I must drink its bitterness, 
| Must speak that word to thee, 
Which severs me from one with whom 
1 long might wish to be, 
And say, though every thought rebel, 
A long, perhaps a last, Farewell !* 
Montpelier, Aug. 17, 1836. 


*It was a last farewell! 
July 18 
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TO A LITTLE GIRL, 


On her wishing the Author a Happy .Vew Veare 


“A Harry New Year!’—thank you dear— 
May many a one be thine, 

And grace and virtue, as they roll, 
Thy bosom still enshrine. 


Oh! may they weave a chaplet fair 
To circle thy young brow, 
And blest Religion, ever meek, 


Receive thy earliest vow. 


Let her bright signet’s pure impress 
Be ever on thy heart— 

Her preceptsever be thy guide, 
Till life itself depart. 


How beautiful it is to see 
True piety divine, 
Mingling as threads of wavy gold, 


In every action shine! 


Then will its rays, so mildly bright, 
E’en death’s dark vale illume, 
And with increasing splendor gild 

The portals of the tomb. 


Oh! may this priceless gem be thine, 
Whiate’er thy lot on earth ; 

For what are this world’s clitterine tovs 
To its transcendant worth ? 

Again Ithank you, Ella dear, 
And quite content I'd be, 











Could I but know your future veure 
From 


sorrow would be free 


But happiness without alloy 


None taste on ¢ ith, 1 weer 


, 


A mingled web of eood and ill 
Is thi life’s chequered Lit 

Yet h ipprest they who careful tread 
fn virtue’s narrow way 

Nor heed the lures that vice doth 
To tempt their feet astra: 

Ob! then, may virtue’ et 


If added year: 
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She died at Middlesex, Vt. 
1839—He at Natchez, Miss. ‘or rather on the) 
Mississippi river, a few miles below Natchez) Dec. 13, 1839. | 


From the Lady’s Book. 
MY SISTER IN HEAVEN. 

A SISTER, near in age to me, 
} Like some sweet flower that blooms in May, 
With gladness and simplicity, 

Made me and all around her gay. 
We wandered by the river’s side, 

Whene’er the winds blew gentle weather ; 
She watched my boats upon the tide, 

We gathered flowers and nuts together. 
Grim death came by in search of flowers 
To bear to heaven, one summer day, 

| To beautify the angels’ bowers, 

And took her cruelly away. 

Hope whispers I shall find her there, 
Fairer than when she left the earth— 

Methinks the heavenly soil and air 

i} Must make her seem of heavenly birth. 

She left me here to weep alone, 

*Mid men, and yet in solitude ; 

But sometimes a mysterious tone 
Comes on the winter breezes rude ; 

“ My brother, weep not ! bard or seer 
The spirit’s secrets hath not told ; 

Our happiness to human eat 

| The words of earth may not unfold. 

\ “ My brother, love the spirit land, 

i| For there thy sister dwells in lielit ; 

She waiteth with an angel band, 


| To welcome thee from earth and night!" 


THE LARK AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


| How eWweet 1s the s0ng of the Lark when she sings 


1] 
i} 


To welcome the morning with joy on her wings; 
|| The higher she rises the sweeter she sings, 
And she sings when we hear her no more; 
| When storms and dark clouds veil the sun from our 
sight, 
She has mounted above them, she shines in the light. 
| Thus far from the scenes that disturb and affright, 


She loves her gay music to pour. 


Tis thus with the Christian, his willing soul flies 
To welcome the day-spring that streams from the 
| skies ; 
He is drawn by its glorious effulgence to rise, 
To the regions from whence it is given, 
He sings on his way frou this cloud cove;re d Bprot; 
The quicke r his progress the sweeter his note : 
When we hear him no longer the 
It blend 


song ceases hot, 


with the chorus of Heaven. 
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